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PREFACE 


Pathos versus Bathos 


T makes me feel pathetic when I have to be 
ascetic, — 
But I always try to “keep my pecker up,” 
And sentimental “ Pathos” gets converted into 
“ Bathos” 
When I’ve tasted the ingredients of the cup ; 
I always join in “ Floreat Etona” (Poets Laureate 
Are not the sort of coves with whom I dine), 
But no doubt some clever brain or some person 
who's insane ! 
Will keep the ball a-rolling all the time. 


It may happen that a genius has to pass through 
sev'ral lean years, 
The reward, no doubt, is bound to come at last ; 
Let us hope he’s satisfied when he’s been and gone 
and died, 
If he’s honoured among poets of the past. 


6 PATHOS VERSUS BATHOS 


Neither Tennyson nor Chaucer, I am certain, had to 
force a 
Congested muse to get their lines to scan, 
And Havergal and Pope are happy now, I hope, 
Let us do them all the honour that we can. 


A statue is, of course, all right, if there’s a horse, 
To the memory of a warrior who’s dead ; 
(Of course, I may be wrong) but the writer of a 
song 
Would much prefer to have his daily bread. 


Try Them All 


HERE are people who when they want fun 
Pin their faith on the rod or the BHA: 
They are quite at a loss 
When they’re kicked off a horse 
To know what the animal’s done. 
And hunting with some is religion, 
And others like polo or croquet ; 
An expert will train his own pigeon, 
And golfers dash off to Le Touquet. 
But let’s have a try at them all, 
In each sport there are different grades, 
Though master of none, I have found them great 
fun, ; 
You may call me a Jack-of-all-Trades. 


There’s a limit to ev ry enjoyment, 

Each pastime and sport has its season ; 
I find I have constant employment, 

And that is an excellent reason. 


Tempora Mutantur 


| HEN English squires kept a horse 
For pleasure and for use, 

They planted sunny slopes with gorse, 

And smashed a fence without remorse, 
And _galloped like the deuce. 

But, later on, some sportsman’s brains 

Invented artificial drains, 

And second horses crowd the lanes 
More than in mid-Victorian days. 
Yes! hunting’s passing through a phase 
They knew not in Victoria’s days. 


When Britons really loved a horse, 
In Queen Victoria’s time, 
The motor-car made no pretence 
To tempt a man to vast expense 
And luxury sublime ; 
Mail coaches set the fastest pace 
And sometimes on the roads would race ; 
A good day’s sport was forty brace 
In earliest Victorian days. 
And brightly shone those teams of bays 
In Queen Victoria’s glorious days. 
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TEMPORA MUTANTUR 


The time went on, old Gladstone passed, 
Disraeli’s name remains 

An ornament to history, 

The future is a mystery 
Beyond all mortal brains. 

The Israelites, they own the Rand, 

Though why, I do not understand, 

And Britons love their native land 
As in Victoria’s glorious days ; 

But politicians ploughed the sand 
In Queen Victoria’s latest days. 


The roads are dusty nowadays, 
And filled with petrol reek, 


_ The Boy Scouts and the Training Corps 


Are getting keener more and more 
To play at hide-and-seek ; 
They are but little children weak 
Who play that game of hide-and-seek, 
The rest of us are mild and meek, 
As in Victoria’s glorious days ; 
Protected by the Silver Streak 
As in Victoria’s glorious days. 
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Hunting 


VALE SEASON, 1912-1913 


DEDICATED TO EDWARD CuRRE, Esq., M.F.H. 
AN AFTER-DINNER TOAST 


HE season for hunting is done with, 
How soon do the merry months pass! 
Here’s the health of the quads we begun with, 
May they now take their ease out at grass ; 
Here’s luck to the foals of the season, 
Here’s the health of each litter of whelps! 
(Not forgetting a prayer, which the Master will 
share, : 
For the soul of each sportsman who helps) ; 
Here’s luck to the kennel and stable, 
Here’s luck to the huntsman and whips, 
Let us hope they will always be able 
To pay “supertax ” with their tips. 
Let us hope all good farmers may flourish 
And turn out again for the fun, 
And all the wet vixens will nourish 
Their cubs till they’re able to run. 
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Fishing 
A CONVERSATION 


SAT upon a post and rails, regardless of the 
teu” 
And I said to Izaak Walton, “What a clever man 
you are! 
Your sound investigations have probably done more 
Than anybody else’s for sportsmen who are poor.” 


Old Izaak said—of course, he’s dead, and so it is 
my boast 

To have held a conversation with old Izaak 
Walton’s ghost— 

“I’m glad you do appreciate my poor attempts at 
writing, 

I always thought that angling was a pastime most 
exciting, 


“ Now let us have a good look at your rod and reel 
and tackle ; 

I see you use a March Brown as a Dropper with a 
hackle, 

I do not know your Tail Fly, it’s a novelty to me; 
have you ever 

Tried a Mealy-bug, an Aphis, or a Flea? 


FISHING 13 


“I expect a quarter-pounder is happier, if you ask it, 

Reposing in its element than sleeping in your 
basket.” 

Said I, “Now, Mr. Walton, did you ever fill your 
creel ? 

In your time, did you ever use a multiplying reel ?” 


Said Izaak, “I have had my basket and my pockets 
full, 

Besides what I sent home at lunch ; but then I had 
a pull— 

There weren’t so many duffers to frighten down the 
trout, 

I guess your country’s overfull, you’re simply 
crowded out.” 


I looked away one moment, for I heard a gentle 
“ plop,” 

A. rising fish, no doubt, it was, I’d got him on the 
hop ; 

And when I turned my head again I simply stared 
around, 

I think that splash was Izaak Walton’s spirit being 

? drowned. 7 


And every time I fish that pool I feel a strong desire 
To prove that I am not a fool, and also not a liar ; 


14 FISHING 


But every time I rise a fish, he never comes to land, 
I’ve never yet fulfilled my wish—why, I can’t 
understand. 


I’ve learnt to hold my tongue when I’ve 
Been angling all day long ; 

I know the big fish are alive 
And still are going strong ; 

I’ve heard the yarn about that trout 
That fights and never tires, 

I haven’t got the slightest doubt 
All fishermen are liars. 


15 


Shooting 
DISAPPOINTMENTS 


HEN youre starting off in August to the 
North, 
By a route that spans the noble Firth of Forth, 
When you find that up to Perth ev’ry single sleeping- 
berth 

Is occupied, you mustn’t show your wrath. 
You must firmly keep yourtongue between yourteeth 
In spite of what is simmering beneath ; 
Tho’ inwardly you swear, yet outwardly you wear 
A smile that shows your tongue between your teeth. 


When the grouse are simply streaming round your 
butt, 

And your loader says your second gun won’t shut, 

Or the ejector will not act, and you find it is a fact, 

It very nearly drives you off your nut. 

But you try to keep your tongue between your 
teeth, etc. 


When you’ve sent down to the station to enquire 
For those cartridges for which you sent a wire 

(The birds to-day were high, they do know how to fly, 
But you know to-morrow they’ll be even higher), 
Well, you try to keep yourtongue between your teeth, 
Although you’re simply simmering beneath, 


16 SHOOTING 


For you're told they haven’t come, and it simply 
strikes you dumb, 
So you bravely keep your tongue between your teeth. 


When partridges have had their honeymoon, 

And the little birds are hatching out in June, 

There may come a thunder shower, pr’a’ps it lasts 
for half an hour, 

At all events, it’s over pretty soon. 

Then mind you keep your tongue between your teeth, 

Though disappointment’s raging underneath, 

When your keeper says he’s found more than half 
the coveys drowned, 

Yes! Try to keep your tongue between your teeth. 


When the moor for which we’ll say you are content 

To pay, perhaps, four figures as the rent, 

Never shows the slightest trace of the fifteen hundred 
brace 

Which the agents of the shooting represent, 

Well, you’ve got to keep your tongue between your 
teeth, 

For a Highlander upon his native heath 

Tries his very best to please, but he can’t cure 
grouse disease, 

So you’vegot to keep your tongue between your teeth. 
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 “’Ow’'s That?” 


| HERE’S a certain class of cricketer, he’s not a 
friend of mine, 
For he often treats my verdict with derision ; 
He will sneer and he will snigger if I show the 
faintest sign 
Of hesitation giving my decision. 
Wherever he is fielding, almost every other ball, 
I suppose he think it shows he knows the game, 
In his very loudest accent my attention he will call, 
Though my answer’s almost always just the same. : 


“"’Ow’s that ?” ’Ow’s that ? when it never ’it the bat! 
If ’e’s standing extry cover ’e’ll appeal, 
When my answer is “Not out!” next ball again 
’e’ll shout, 
Though there’s not the smallest doubt, “’Ow’s 
that?” “ Not out!” 


There’s the nervous type of batsman—I’m sorry for 
the bloke— | 
For ’e fidgets with ’is shirt-sleeves and ’is ’at, 
And though the wicket’s ’ard, when I’ve given ’im 
‘is guard, 
’E’ll go and pat the turf down with ’is bat ; 
yi B 
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’E’ll ave a look at short leg and ’e takes a squint 
at slip, 
And ’e fixes all ’is features in a stare ; 
The first ball pitches straight, ’e plays a bit too 
late, 
And ’e tries to look as if ’e didn’t care. 


[This time they dowt arst no silly questions, so 
there's no chorus.| 


There’s the swerving kind of bowler who swings 
and comes across, 
’ don’t know ’ow ’e does it, but ’e does, 
It pitched outside the leg stump with considerable 
force, 
It was a goodish length one, yes, it was. 
It it the pore young batsman right upon ’is dicky 
knee, 
And while ’e stamps and rubs ’isself in pain, 
The blighter on the bound’ry gets beside ’isself 
with glee, 
And arsts that silly question once again : 


Ow’s that? ’Ow’s that?” I could ’it ’im with 
the bat . 
On a part of ’is anatomy ’e’d feel ; 
When my answer is “Not out!” next ball again 
ell shout, 
The ill-conditioned lout, “’Ow’s that?” “Not 
out |” 


“’OW’S THAT?” 19 


There’s another type of bowler, p’r’aps ’e’s been a 
Hoxford Blue, 
And ’e hoften seems a decent sort of chap, 
But all ’e seems to think the pore old umpire’s got 
to do 
Is to ’old ’is blessed sweater and ’is cap. 
"E looks at me reproachful when I ’ave to call 
“No ball!” 
And’e arsts me what’s the matter with ’is haction, 
But ’is blooming arm does somethink which I can’t 
explain at all, 
And. it don’t quite give me perfect satisfaction. 


“ No ball! No ball!” that is what I ’ave to call, 
For you mustn’t bend your elbow when the ball 


Is a-leaving of your ’and, so please to hunderstand 
I ’ave to loudly bawl, “No ball! No ball!” 


There’s a fastish left-armed bowler, who thinks ’e’ll 
make ’is mark 
If ’e gets a lot of wickets in this match ; 
The last time ’e was tried ’e left ’is luck outside, 
For ’e dropped a very simple sort of catch. 
"E’ ll bow! right round the wicket and ’e drops the 
first one short, 
The next one is a yorker on the sticks, 
The third ball’s pretty good, but the fourth and 
fifth they should 
"Ave been ’oisted over square leg’s ’ead for six. 
B 2 
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ry Ows) thar?” “Ow’s that?" CRW l6se’ a’ ‘lot 
of fat 
Before I gives a batsman out like that; 
It’s really quite absurd, I never says a word, 
Let them think I ’aven’t ’eard “ How’s that ?” 


[ Shakes head. | 


The last ball of the over—well, it did some funny 
things, 
It ung a bit, and then it seemed to drop ; 
The batsman thought ’e’d wait and try and cut it 
late, 
It was werry near a middling long ’op ; 
And then ’e tries to play it, I ears a tiny click, 
And I sees it turn a trifle in the air, 
And the man be’ind the stumps—well, ’e goes and 
sort of jumps, 
And he makes a catch that’s all correct and fair. 


“"Qw’s that? ’Ow’s that?” comes a chorus from 

them all, : 

While the batsman stands and ’ opes I didn’t see, 

I ‘olds my ’and up ’igh and distinctfully I cry, 
“Out !? 
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Getting up a Side 


OOK through the list of the members, 
Tick off the people you know, 
Mark down a man who keeps wicket, 
Bowlers both rapid and slow ; 
Pick about twenty to start with, 
Choose them as young as you can, 
Some you are certain to part with, 
You'll be g/ad of an extra man. 
Think of those men who hold catches 
Men who can run and can throw, 
They are the boys to win matches 
On a fast wicket or slow. 
Write to the men who are likely, 
Write their names down in a book, 
Don’t be annoyed by refusals, 
However depressing they look ; 
Batsmen get damaged and frightened, 
Bowlers get tired and strained, 
Surely your task will be lightened 
When thirteen men you’ve obtained. 
Can thirteen men make eleven ? 
That is the question you ask ; 
I’ve known them make not more than Seven, 
To balance them’s part of your task. 
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‘GETTING UP A SIDE 


With certainties up to a dozen’ 

Two days before pitching the stumps, 
Your First-wicket Batsman’s First Cousin 

Has somehow contracted “The Mumps” ; 
Perhaps there’s a risk of infection, 

The danger is probably slight, 
But it possibly means a defection, 

And you don’t sleep quite soundly that night. 
Next morning the mail will deliver 

Your post while you're still in your bed, 
And you know that yourre all of a shiver 

And open your letters in dread. 
But there’s nothing to warn or distress you, 

You feel that you’ve had a reprieve, 
Your terrier wants to caress you, 

And your luck you can hardly believe. 
A bath and a rasher of bacon 

Are good for an Englishman’s nerve, 
And you feel that so far you’re unshaken 

As you know that you truly deserve. 
As your coffee gets cooler and cooler, 

And marmalade waits on your toast, 
The butler appears with a salver, 

Which checks your yet unspoken boast. 


A wire is sometimes a blessing, 
More often it’s something far worse, 

I am sure that you don’t mind confessing 
You muttered a horrible curse. 


GETTING UP A SIDE 23 


For the doctor has got your Fast Bowler | | 
Held tight in a surgical grip, a 
He’s strained himself pulling a roller ae 
(He’s such a reliable Slip). 
Your hopes are at once down to zero, 
You're expecting a fiery pitch, 
This man is a popular hero, 
, | He’d have been as destructive as “‘ Hitch.” 
Never mind, you have plenty of “ talent,” 
You’ve another good man in reserve, 
So make up your mind to be gallant 
ii And eat up your Scottish preserve. 
| You get through the day without worry, 
But now and again you enquire, | 
You're not in the least in a hurry, 
But, “Is there a note or a wire?” 
When just as you’re dressing for dinner, 
There comes a smart rap on your door, 
You know that you’ve not backed a winner, 
And your heart sinks right down to the floor. 
“ Two telegrams, sir,’ says the servant, 
They both read, “So sorry, am writing.” 
(If spectators were strictly observant 
They still would find cricket exciting.) 


You reply, ‘ Yes, of course, there are two” ; 
And you hurriedly write, you must chance a 


{ 
The domestic asks, “Is there an answer?” 
Reply from a man who might do. 


24 GETTING UP A SIDE 


At dinner you must not be worried, 
Give digestion an adequate chance, 
Nor partake of a dish that is curried 
Or too much of the vintage of France. 
Then you'll find a cigar a distraction, 
When it’s finished, retire to rest, 
You've at least the profound satisfaction 
Of feeling you’re doing your best. 
Next morning they call you at seven | 
(China tea, p’r’aps one mild cigarette), 
You haven’t quite got your eleven, _ 
But you know there’s a chance for you yet. 
You remember a lad in the stable 
Who can throw and can run like a hare, 
He is willing and active and able 
To field in the “deep” anywhere. 
Your chauffeur’s a bit of a rabbit, 
He never has yet held a catch, 
But he makes every effort to grab it, 
You must give him a place in the match. 
Then you suddenly find you've a-craving 
For breakfast and something to eat 
And you smile all the time you are shaving— 
For you know that your side is complete. 


To a Chucker 


OUR name was entered on my list 
Of players in a cricket match ; 
You'd be forgiven if your fist 
Had tried and failed to hold a catch, 
Or even if you’d made a “ duck ”— 
Why ever did you go and chuck? 


A cricketer can wield a pen. 

Some wrote that if they could they’d play, 
They would not promise, honest men, 
They might be stopped from going away ; 
They would not promise me, they said: _ 
“ Make sure of someone else instead.” 


When first of all you answered me, 

You said you'd play in both my matches ; 
It makes it awkward, don’t you see, 
When any certain starter scratches. 

You wired, giving me no reason. 

I shall remember you next season. 
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TO A CHUCKER 27 


A man who promises to play 

Is bound to keep his solemn pledge 
To turn up on th’ appointed day, 
But if he finds he wants to “ hedge,” 
It's only courteous to say 

The reason why you cannot play. 


I’ve known a team that on the list 
Amounted to a full eleven, 

But cars broke down and trains were missed, 
And so they only counted seven ; 

But this was purely accident, — 

And so we had to be content. 


So, if they ask you any more, 

Pray don’t accept, if you’ve a doubt, 
And go and chuck the day before, 

You put so many people out ; 

And please to bear this in your mind— 
That “substitutes” are hard to find. 


Racing 


EADER, did you ever ride a winner ? 
Have you ever really had to waste, 
Each day getting hungrier and thinner ? 
Have you ever seriously raced ? | 
Ever had a rapid sort of hunter 
Good enough to win your local cup, 
Gone into the ring and found some punter 
Laying “odds on,” with the owner up? 


P’r’aps you’ve been to Aintree and to Ascot, 
Goodwood, Epsom, N ewbury, Kempton, Chester, 
Wearing as a sort of racing mascot 
A tie you bought with what you won at Leicester? 
P’r’aps you've got a stud farm or a stable? 
P'r’aps you are an owner or a trainer? 
P’r’aps you’ve had the starting price by cable ? 
P’r’aps you are a loser or a gainer ? 


Could you trudge for ten or twenty miles, 
Choked by dust or soaked through by the rain ; 
Turn up in the paddock wreathed in smiles, 
Just as fresh as if you’d come by train ? 
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30 RACING 


Would you sell a race card, “Sixpence each” ? 
Cards you’ve marked are extra—* All the 
winners ” ; 
Would you care to rant and rave and preach — 
On Epsom Downs that “All the world are 
sinners ” ? 


Have you ever ridden in a trial, 
Getting up before the break of day, 
Practising the greatest self-denial 
Not to give the blooming show away ? 
Ever had “ instructions ” from an owner, 
Ever had an offer from a tout, 
Or do you smoke cigars called “La Corona,” 
And have to drink the waters for the gout ? 


D’you go racing only for your pleasure ? 
Do you go there only as a joke ? 
Give a thought to those with little leisure, 
Think of people who are stony broke. 
Racing has its failures and successes, 
Some come up and others go below, 
And each loser ruefully confesses : 
“Never bet unless you really know.” 
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The Tipperary Hunt 


(A REPRINT) 
DEDICATED TO RICHARD BURKE, Esq., M.F.H. 


ITTTIS an oft-repeated topic, 
But where Englishmen are found, 
In Arctic clime or Tropic, 
They must talk of horse and hound, 
Though some people can’t abide it, and the foreigners 
may sneer, 
If we get a hunt we'll ride it at this season of the 
year. 


Chorus— 


Stone-faced banks and every other obstacle, 

For'’ard, boys, for’ard, there’s a “Tally ho!” in front. 

Give the hounds a chance to settle, and you're then 
upon your mettle, 

Here’s hurrah for Tipperary and the Tipperary 
Hunt! 


“Hurrah for Tipperary and the Tipperary Hunt!” 
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34 THE TIPPERARY HUNT 


You may find in Ballylusky, 
You may run to Donegal ; 
There’s a gripe or two to hold you 
If you chance to take a fall ; 
You'll be lepping every minute, 
You must gallop, too, of course, 
And you thank your stars you're in it on a 
Tipperary horse. 


Stone-faced banks, etc. 


The sportsmen are the keenest, 
And they all know what to do; 
The grass is quite the greenest 
Of the grass I ever knew ; 
The fences are the strongest in a well-protected 
land, 
-But then they last the longest, which we all can 
~~ understand. 


Stone-faced banks, etc. 


The hounds can go like “ blazes,” 
They can hunt a line that’s stale ; 
They’re as handy as the stewardesses 
On the Irish Mail. 
When they're fairly settled to it, you may catch 
them if you can, 
But there’s nobody can do it like a Tipperary man. 


Stone-faced banks, ete. 
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THE TIPPERARY HUNT 35 


You may gallop with the “ Grafton,” 
You may “pound ’em” with the “ Quorn,” 

You may “cut down” every customer that ever yet 
was born ; 

But if you come to Tipperary you'll soon find out 
which is which, 

An English “double oxer” or an Irish “double 
ditch.” 

Stone-faced banks, etc. 
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Nearing the End 
No. 1.—WITH HARRIERS. 


HEN the lev’ret’s hanging head down in the 
larder, 
And the currant jelly’s boiling in the pot ; 
When the grassis getting green and all the ploughs 
are getting harder, 
Who will envy then the huntsman’s happy lot ? 
He has drawn the tufty meadows since November, 
He has whipped each blessed thistle with his crop ; 
But when March has once begun, he won’t get much 
more fun, 
And he knows quite well it’s time to shut up shop. 


When the hunting season’s very nearly done, 
The huntsman hopes for just another run. 


No. 2—WITH FOXHOUNDS. 


When the primrose shows its petals, and the nasty 
stinging nettles 
And the violets give their fragrance to the air ; 
In a woodland shady shelter you still gallop helter- 
skelter, 
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“In a woodland shady shelter 
You still galiop helter-skelter.” 
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38 NEARING THE END 


You may still pursue bold Reynard from his lair. 
You'll no longer crack your “Callow” in the hope 
that on a fallow 
Poor “ Pussy’s” harmless slumbers you'll disturb; 
And your hunter’s getting thinner (there is very 
little in her), 
So your eagerness till wanted you will curb. 
If you’re only coffee-housing on a hill in April, 
It is better for the liver than a pill. 


An Alphabet 


A was an Awful bad fall on the flat, 

spells the Beans that make horses too fat, 
is the Cheque that I always expected, 
was the word that Delinquents expected. 

» were the Earth stoppers earning their pay, 
is a Find on an opening day ; | 
was the Gap that the knowing ones knew, 
I were the Hounds to the holloa that flew. 

am the person that hunted the pack, 
stands for Juggins, behind my back ; 

is “the Knave ” whom we all try to kill, 
is the Love that we bear for him still. 

is “the Master,” responsible person, 
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is the Name of the tailor he’s cursing ; 

is the Oof that he’s owed by “the hunt,” 
is his Pocket that still bears the brunt. 
Q is Quinine for conditioning good, 
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R—I won’t say her name, or she might think me 
Rude ; 

S stands for Sovereigns and Shillings and Stamps, 

T is for Tally Ho! Toppers, and Tramps. 

U are the sportsmen I all have to thank, 
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“G was the Gap that the knowing ones knew.” 
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V_ the Vexation when coverts are blank ; 

'W Worry, and Wisdom, and War, 

X the eXpenses we always deplore. 

Y don’t you pay for your sport in the season ? 
Z is the Zero that stopped us by freezing. 
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The Image of War 


i} Nolo are men to be found with an eye for a 
hound, | 

And a liking for days on the flags; 

You can find many more, who set very great store 
By their grouse and their salmon and stags ; 

Another one thinks that a mixture of drinks 

Is the sole antidote for all ills ; 

While the thrusters will say that they’ve had a good 

day 
If they reckon their sport by their spills. 


Some live only to dine, others hunt, wet or fine, 
Some attend all race meetings and bet ; 

Some of these are beginners and never back winners, 
They’ve probably got into debt. 

To play at croquet, on a hot summer’s day, 

Is amusement for all, rich or poor ; 

But hunting the fox at the risk of hard knocks 

Is the best imitation of war. 


If your coverts are blank and your luck you can’t 
thank © 

For a long and unfortunate draw, 

Well, a Leadenhall fox, released from a box, 

Is no use for the image of war. 
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44 THE IMAGE OF WAR 


If a friend from the vale has a young ’un for sale, 
And he kicks your best hound on the jaw, 

Which defect you detect, your friend must expect 
To be told to go home, and some more! 


If your hunter should make some stupid mistake, 
And you're ironed out flat on the floor, 

You sadly reflect that you did not expect 

Such exact imitation of war. 

Be it rail, ditch, or wall that should cause him to fall, 
As you dye the grass crimson with gore, 

You bind up your hurt with the tail of your shirt 
And you do not demand an “encore.” 


When your fingers are cold and you're feeling too 
— old, 
And the morning is misty and raw; 


-Remember, remember the first of November, 


"Tis the opening day once more. 

Sit down in your seat, when you get to the meet, 
You are welcome, you may be sure ; 

Remember your pluck, and wish “ Good luck ” 
To the fox and the image of war. 


“When your fingers are cold and you’re feeling too old.” 
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Harmony 


HAD lessons in music, when I was a kid, on the 
piano, the fiddle and flute, 
Till I artfully broke all the strings and the lid, 
And for years that piano was mute. 
When I grew up to manhood I learned how to drill 
And keep time to the beat of the drum ; 
But now I strike discords in spite of my will 
When hymn tunes or waltzes I strum. 
Oh, harmony’s simply a passion with me, 


. I wish [d learnt more in my youth, 


But my friends, I confess, say I couldn’t know less, 

And they’re given to speaking the truth. 

When I’m strumming a waltz or dissecting a glee, 

I endeavour to keep the original key, 

There are certain exceptions (I’m sure you'll agree 

It is better to stick to your favourite key). 

There is one thing I’d mention, and beg you to 
note, 

No composer is sure of an amateur throat, 

They will ask you to write them a ballad in F, 

And at the performance you'll wish you were deaf. 


HARMONY A7 


The cry “Tally ho!” mesmerises the swell 

In his London-built breeches and boots ; 

And he'll gallop like mad to a countryman’s yell 
Who has put up a fox in some roots. 

The cheer of the huntsman, the cry of the pack, 
Tho’ pitched in a different key, 

And the whip’s merry crack to coax on the slack, 
They are all of them music to me. 

It is said that a foxhound whose ancestors came 
From the mountains and valleys of Wales, 
Whatever the country, whatever the scent, 

His musical tongue never fails ; 

There is one thing I’d mention, the note of the horn 
Has a great fascination for me ; 

It is welcome in twilight, it’s welcome at dawn, 
It will ever be welcome to me. 
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To the Squire 


OME, I'll give you a toast that you'll all of 
you love, 
I will mention a sport that’s to all of us dear ; 
A. pastime that’s worthy of regions above, 
Though “gone to the dogs” quite a long time, I 
hear ; : 
A sport we are fond of, I truly declare, 
The pursuit to the death of the Jolly Jack Hare. 


As she lay on the fallow, a rustic could tell 

She had dined off a turnip, digested it too ; 

She had swallowed for breakfast some clover as 
well, 

She knew a few fields, but those fields were too 
few ; 

And if in a brook or a pond you weren’t drowned, 

You'll remember the day when that old hare was 
found. 


Some galloped their horses, regardless of mud, 

Regardless of “tosses,” but thirsting for blood ; 

The knowing ones said, “They are sure to come 
back,” 
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50 TO THE SQUIRE 


But “Let’s keep within sight of this world-famous 
pack.” 

The end of that hunt was a capital kill, 

Entirely due to your knowledge and skill. 


So, here is the health of the hound and the hare! 
May there always be similar sport when I’m 
there !!! 
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Port 


F’ all the wines there be, there is only one for 
me, 
And you'll find it on my table every day ; 
Though it gives some folks the gout, and they say 
it makes you stout, | 
It really doesn’t matter what you weigh. 
See its rosy ruddiate hue, as you hold it up to view, 
While you gently pass your favourite vintage 


round ; 

For glasses shall be filled, and pulses will be 
thrilled 

When you toast once more the hunter and the 
hound. 


Chorus— 


Port’s the wine for work, Port’s the wine for play, 
Port’s the stuff to make a muff a hero any day ; 
Welcome from “the wood,” better from “the bin,” 
Then, “ Here’s to port, and lots of sport 

When ‘the season’ does begin!” 
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When port is “from the wood,” it may be fairly 
good, 

But give me the cobwebbed bottle from the bin ; 

And when you lay it down, you'll scarce repress a 
frown, 

For you'll have to wait before you can begin. 

Treat the wine with all respect till you scarce can 
recollect, 

After years of patient waiting, that it’s there ; 

Then I’m sure you'll understand that you'll need a 
steady hand ‘i 

And to use a corkscrew with the greatest care. 


Port’s the wine for work, etc. 
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Duty 


By THE RIGHT HON. THE MARQUESS OF MARYLEBONE, 
L.B.W., ETC., SECRETARY OF STATE FOR SPORTS 
AND PASTIMES. 


Y duties as a statesman have been various 
and pleasant, 
I try to please the newspapers, the farmer and the 


peasant, 

I’ve been upon the Board of Trade, the Board of 
Education, 

But I didn’t do quite justice to myself or to the 
nation. 


The Irish Office claimed me next, but Irish politics 

Are far too compromising if with them your nee 
you mix ; 

I once was at the Home Office, and hanged a man 
or two, 

But the outcry in the daily press is much too much 
for you. | 

The Foreign Office gives no rest to those whom it 


va 


embraces, : vi 
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And I, as Foreign Minister, was kept from Good- 
wood races. 

If they’d made me a Prime Minister, I’d have been 
a great success, 

But why I haven’t had the chance I really cannot 
guess. 

My appetite is excellent, my age is sixty-seven, 

I know that four and one make five, and six and 
five eleven, 

I calculate analyses and averages too, 

And I know the names of those who ought to get 
their Cambridge Blue, 

I always shout with joy when Jessop hits a six at 
Lord’s, 

And I clap my hands and wave my hat when 
anyone applauds, | 

I’ve got a list of cricketers’ initials in my head, 

And I carefully repeat the rules each night when 


I’m in bed, 
In short, I’m quite an expert as a Minister for 
Cricket, 
And appreciate good batting on a slow and sticky 
wicket. 


At present there’s a duty that 1 owe to my 

~_position— 

To attend as many matches in the county com- 
petition 
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As I possibly can manage; and the Canterbury 
ground 

Is where my letters are addressed, and where I 
may be found. 

A Minister for Cricket has his weaknesses, like 
others, 

And I’m proud to be a member of the Gallant Band 
of Brothers. 

I Zingari and Butterflies both keep me on their 
list, 

But, unfortunately, none of the Free Foresters play 
whist. 

Incogniti, Authentics, I know them all by sight, 

But I cannot always name them, though I try with 
all my might. 

I call to mind the days when I was young and not 
so stout, 

And had a man to run for me—I often was “not 
out.” 

I stood at point when I’d the chance (you haven’t 
far to walk), 

And if a wicket falls you get a chance to have a 
talk, 

They never put me on to bowl—lI went to bat last 
wicket, 

But now I have complete control of first-class 
county cricket. 
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I somehow seldom made a run, I always dropped a 


catch, 

But still, it was delightful fun to play a cricket 
match. 

I had to give it up at last—the others wouldn’t 
stick it, 


Those happy afternoons are past— 


I now look on at cricket. 


(Signed) Marylebone. 
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The Motor 
A SERIES 


No. 1.—CONVERSION 


MADE up my mind that quite behind 
The times my methods of transport were ; 
And when at a neighbour’s house we dined, 
_ Coming home I would feel a desire to swear 


The family quad whose head would nod 
Was all very well for my father ; 

Nowadays we need a greater speed. 
“Shall we get a motor?” “Rather!” 


And my wife gave a sigh as I made reply, 
“What kind of a car shall we get?” 

“There is only one body for me,” said she, 
“ And that is a landaulette ! ” 


I shot some horses, but kept just one 
To go in the brougham if needed ; 

At present he thinks it capital fun, 
For the motor-car’s succeeded. 
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~ How long it will do so, now, who can tell ? 
_ Perhaps it will end in smoke! 

And if it should do so, that horse will tell 
The tale as a capital joke. 


No. 2.—DEMONSTRATION 


We went up to the works upon a February day, 

The sun was shining brilliantly and all the world 
was gay ; 

We travelled up in comfort by a fast Great Western 
train ; 

In a demonstration car that day we travelled 
home again. 


They showed us round the factory, they also gave 
us lunch, 

It seemed most satisfactory, we felt as pleased as 
Punch ; 

They showed us paints of every hue and chassis by 
the score, 

And stuffs with which the things are lined, and 
carpets for the floor. 


They said that in a month they would deliver 
without fail, 


No wonder that this make of car effects a ready 
sale. 
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No. 3.—RESIGNATION 


The month went by, and week by week in patience 
we awaited 

Some tidings of that motor-car to come down here 
as stated ; 

March, April, May, have come and gone, but still 
I’ve never seen 

That 16-20 landaulette whose body’s painted green. 


Perhaps some day, in years to come, when not a 
plural voter, 

At my front door I’ll hear the hum of that belated 
motor ; 

Perchance some day, when roses bloom or wheat is 
in the sheaf, 

She'll turn up in the afternoon? It will be a relief. 


No. 4.—REALISATION—THE ARRIVAL 


The smile that’s fixed upon my chauffeur’s face 

Reminds me of a man who’s won a race ; 

A smile of triumph, there’s no need to hide 

Your feelings when you've had a real good ride. 

She’d evidently not been handled roughly. 

Said I, “How did she go?” He answered, 
“ Lovely !” 
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This, the result of modern human skill, 

For which I’ve paid a most enormous bill ; 
I cannot help a feeling of regret 

That you were not examined by the vet., 
Mixed with affection for those glorious days 
When I reclined behind a pair of bays. 


An age of luxury and discontent, 

I only trust I shall not yet repent. 

Who knows that I shall some day not again 
Return to Messrs. Milton, No. 6, Park Lane? 
But if a harness horse again I buy, 

The noble animal may then have learnt to fly. 


A horse that flies might be of use indeed, 

An equine aeroplane, an “ aerosteed,” 

A modern Pegasus who’d never shy, 

Or bolt, or kick, or run away, or die ; 

No speed restriction as through space he glides 
The trouble’s when with comets he collides, 


Monster! I tell you I have made my will, 
And if you don’t behave upon a hill, 

In traffic, or on wet and greasy roads, 
With moderate and reasonable loads, 

If you run riot, or attempt to kill, 

I shall insert another codicil. 
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And on some scrap heap, marked with felon’s brand 
You shall repose—you understand; _ 

Your tyres removed, your carburettor dry, 

So if you can’t behave, prepare to die. 


The years roll on, take heed you do the same ; 
Your family are famous, I’m glad you came. 


No. 5.—-EXTRAVAGANCE 


My chauffeur spends his evenings in polishing and 
rubbing 

The lamps and other ornaments that don’t require 
scrubbing. 

I must send him out for exercise or tie him with a 
lasso, 

If not, I fear he'll ruin me with stuff that’s known as 
“ Brasso.” 


I learned to speak good ancient Greek while yet a 
boy at Eton 

(We never got an extra week when Winchester was 
beaten), 

My education in those days was surely not 
neglected ; 

I had to read the Grecian plays, translation was 
expected. 
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The frogs of Aristophanes, they should have been 
abolished, 
I didn’t see the use of these when I was being 
_ polished ; 
The history of Xenophon, the periods of Tasso, 
I didn’t think them any fun, I thought they needed 
“ Brasso.” 


My chauffeur goes to church, of course, 
And sings a kind of basso ; 

I hope he likes the candlesticks, - 

I think they’re cleaned with “ Brasso.” 
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Experiences of a Mess Waiter 


NG thirty years of service, and I seen a lot of 
change, 
I was mess waiter long before the War ; 
I’ve lain in Noobridge Barracks, and I’ve lain in 
Aldershot, 
And in Manchester in Eighteen-Ninety-Four. 


I’ve seen some broken chiney, and I’ve seen some 
broken glass, 

For we used to draw a cork apiece or two for every 
man } 

And the orfficers they really lived, but nowadays, 
alas ! 


_ They ’ave to ask permission for a pot of strawberry 


jam. 


There was orfficers drank whisky, while others called 
for wine ; 

They never ’ad no field day if the weather wasn’t 
fine ; 
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“Learned ’im to play polo and to ride a steeplechase.” 
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They did their bit of dooty and they ’ad their bit 

: of fun, 

And no one said “ I’m going to bed” till nearly ’alf- 
past one. ! 


An orfficer, when first ’e joined, they put ’im through 
the mill ; is 

"E found ’e ’ad enough to do with riding-school and 
drill ; | 

They learned ’im to play polo and to ride a steeple- 
chase, 

Till ’e knew ’ow to be’ave ’isself they kep’ ’im in ’is 
place. 


They saw to it that, when ’e joined, ‘is clothes was 
made to fit ; 

And if the lad ’ad any sense ’e got to know a bit. 

To-day they never ’as no time, ’e never gets no 
chance 

To learn Circassian circles at a non-commissioned 
dance. 


I’ve seen ’em in the thick of it, I’ve seen ’em at 
their work, | 
And none of them got sick of it, and none of them 
did shirk ; 
E 
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And when they got their bullet wounds, they’d ask 
to ave a smoke, 

And even if ’twas dangerous they’d treat it as a 
joke. 


I’ve several decorations, and I’ve seen a ’eap of 


change, 

I’ve made a bit at musketry in prizes on the range. 

I’ve been on active service, and I’ve ’elped defeat | 
the foe, 

And now I am mess waiter at a cavalry depét. | 
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Polo 


(A REPRINT) 
HINTS TO A BEGINNER 


ORDS of wrath at Polo spoken 
Should forgotten be next day ; 
They’re a sure and certain token, 
Good the game and fast the play. 
Least words said they’re soonest mended, 
Never are they worth repeating ; 
Do not therefore be offended 
If defeated or defeating ; 
Keep your temper and your place, 
Gallop at your fastest pace. 
If a man you chance to cross, 
You or he may take a “toss.” 
Learn the rules and play the game, 
Then you'll never be to blame ; 
If your pony stops to kick, 
Beat him with your Polo stick ; 
If he shuts up like a cur, 
Ride him with both whip and spur. 
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“If your pony stops to kick, 
Beat him with your Polo stick.” 


—— 


POLO re 


See your girths are new and strong, 
_ Stirrup leathers not too long, 
‘Saddle tree correctly fitting, 
Pay attention to your bitting. 
If to win is your ambition, 
Keep yourself in good condition ; 
Choose a stick of proper length, 
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Weight according to your strength ; 


Bearing this in mind you may 
P’r’aps in time improve your play. 
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HERE are lots of days in Scotland when the 
" mist is on the hill, 


When the burns are overflowing and there’s nothing 
much to kill— 
But time. 


» There are days in Merrie England when, recovering 


from “the flu,” 
You're at rest by doctor’s orders, and there’s nothing 
much to do— 
But rhyme. 


If only these my efforts can help to while away 
Some hour that is tedious, on a dull and dreary 
day, 
I’m satisfied. 
And if the gentle reader should comfortably sit, 
And be helped to resteration by my poor attempts 
at wit, 
I’m gratified. 
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